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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE I 

AMONG the dominant characteristics of modern history- 
there is none so little understood as the relationship 
established during the past five hundred years between 
Europe and the rest of the world — the interaction of European 
and non-European in the development of modern civilization. 
Not only is its significance unappreciated, but even the actual 
story of the stupendous movement which has brought Euro- 
peans into close and regular contact with lands and peoples all 
over the globe is inadequately known. Worthy of the pen of 
a Gibbon, the narrative of the greatest of human adventures 
awaits a master hand. 

In a general way one has read of the voyages of European 
navigators who fared across the mighty expanse of ocean, 
skimmed over tropical seas and ploughed through polar floes, 
braving all the perils that beset the mariner, spreading out the 
sails of their craft like wings that whiten the face of the 
waters, opening up the greatest natural highway known to man 
until the days of aviation, and linking the ends of the earth in 
bonds more durable than steel. It was the intrepid sailors of 
Europe, indeed, who have made the words of the Psalmist 
luminous throughout the ages : " They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these shall see the 
works of the Lord and His wonders in the deep." So, too, 
one has perused pages on which are recorded exploits no less 
daring and heroic of the men of Europe who landed on far- 
away strange coasts and among stranger peoples, of the men 
who sailed along great rivers, struggled through vast forests 
and jungles, swamps and deserts, climbed towering mountain 
peaks and fought their way to final victory over a primeval 
wilderness, over savage beast and still more savage man, until 
they had laid deep and secure the foundations of a new Europe 
across the seas ; or who, borne onward to the " gorgeous East," 
matched their vigor and resourcefulness against a huge and 
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inert bulk of conservative custom handed down through un- 
numbered cycles and guarded by countless millions of the 
human race, until eventually they had planted their banner of 
triumph on the battlements of ancient civilizations. And yet 
this epic, grander by far than any sung by the bards of eld, 
this marvellous tale of migration to every part of the globe, has 
been told hitherto only in fragments, as a series of episodes 
more or less detached, as an account merely of activities per- 
formed by individual nations; whereas in reality it was a 
gigantic achievement, not of a group, of a society, of a coun- 
try, or of several of them, but of a great division of the human 
race, of the European, who has brought the whole earth within 
the circuit of his deeds, made the world his home and rendered 
mankind everywhere his tributary. 

Grandiose as this aspect of the movement is, and thrilling as 
is its appeal to an imagination that finds in fact a greater stim- 
ulus than in figment, it is after all a story. That it has not 
found a suitable narrator may be attributable, of course, to the 
tremendous scope and complexity of the theme ; but this view is 
hardly tenable when one remembers how often " histories of 
colonization " and " histories of the world " have been written. 
A better reason for the neglect is that no one seems to have 
understood that the contact of Europeans with non-Europeans, 
extending to the uttermost parts of the earth, has possessed a 
vital significance that must be surveyed and estimated before 
the modern age and its problems can be appreciated in the full 
degree of their importance. 

For every land the hour of redemption comes when the gifts 
that nature has bestowed upon it are put in order of develop- 
ment. That for many of them this hour arrived when the 
European set foot upon their shores can hardly be denied. 
But this is not the only, or even the principal, phase of the 
matter. Since the movement of expansion started, by far the 
greater part of the world has been occupied by Europeans 
and made subject to the influence of European civilization. 
Europe today is no more than a portion of the " European 
world." The earth, almost in its entirety, is European in out- 
look, spirit and accomplishment. The expansion of Europe 
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has given rise to the concept of human solidarity, to the cos- 
mopolitan idea that includes all races in the community of 
mankind. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the vast field of 
action which the European has made his own comprises two 
distinct areas : one inhabited by aboriginal folk having little or 
no civilization at all comparable with that of Europe, and the 
other occupied by certain peoples of Asia who had attained 
much earlier than the Europeans themselves a degree of civili- 
zation not only comparable with, but in some respects quite 
superior to, that which had been evolved in Europe. It is the 
expansion of Europe which has brought face to face the two 
great centres of culture that for many a century had looked in 
opposite directions. East and West have thus been joined in 
close and intimate contact with extraordinary results for both. 

Whatever the height of civilization attained by the people of 
the Orient, they had never risen to the cosmopolitan concept. 
Lacking the spirit of altruism, it would seem, they had attained 
no common consciousness of the idea that, in addition to a 
sense of duty toward one's self, there might be a higher and 
nobler duty comprehending all mankind in its sweep of vision 
and action. It is the European who has devised, cherished 
and applied the thought of the advantage of all peoples, of 
achievements for the general benefit of the human race, of re- 
lationships and associations of service to all inhabitants on 
the face of the globe. It is he who has developed inter- 
national and interracial relations of every conceivable de- 
scription. 

While the expansion of Europe, furthermore, has served to 
rend aside the veil that hid so long from the Occident the truly 
wondrous culture of the Orient and all the fascination of the 
fabled " Indies," it has accomplished vastly more. The in- 
creasing intercourse of West and East has effected a peculiar 
interchange of respect. Under the rays of the Eastern sun the 
colder temperament of the European has warmed into admira- 
tion for arts that he had long deemed magnificent, but more or 
less uncouth. Out of the waves of the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific another New World has come forth, a gigantic phe- 
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nomcnon arisen, before a Europe that had almost ignored Asia as 
a factor in world development. Europe, therefore, has come 
more and more to recognize and appreciate the age-long civili- 
zation of the Orient and its treasures, just as the Orient in turn 
has begun to understand and utilize the superior achievements 
of Europe, in the material, technical, mechanical and scientific 
sense at least. Through a reciprocal rubbing away of their 
rougher points of contact, the two greatest divisions of mankind, 
the European and the Asiatic, have become conscious in ever- 
increasing measure of the duty of laying aside narrow-minded- 
ness and the overvaluation of self, the duty also of bearing 
forth to humanity at large their gradually awakening mutuality 
of esteem. 1 

Marvellous in extent and degree as the diffusion of European 
civilization over the world has been, the concept is subject to 
a double limitation. In the first place, viewing the breadth 
and depth of its application, the process has little more than 
begun. Secondly, even the most hopeful of enthusiasts for 
European culture can hardly expect that the various types of 
Asiatic civilization will eventually become transformed into 
European, or fail to perceive that European culture itself must 
be more and more influenced by Asiatic ideas and institutions. 
From the contact, indeed, of Occident and Orient it may safely 
be assumed that a universal civilization will not be the out- 
come. On the other hand, certain common traits will be 
evolved, the intellectual bounds, and perhaps in some meas- 
ure the racial bounds, will fall away, and civilized peoples the 
world over, drawn closer by the expansion of Europe, may 
learn to understand one another in the consciousness of a com- 
mon humanity. 

In view of what has been demonstrated by many a historian, 
no one would doubt the eminence of the rdle of Greece and 
Rome — to say nought of the ancient empires that preceded 
them — and the power of the Roman Church, in shaping the 
destinies of European mankind, even if the forces thus en- 
gendered were limited necessarily by considerations arising out 

1 Hermann Brunnhofer, Oestliches Werden (Berne, 1907), pp. 112-113. 
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of the relatively small area in which they originally operated. 
And when the civilization that was their joint product spread 
over the entire globe, and brought under its sway vast regions 
and untold millions of peoples, either little known or absolutely 
unknown before the fifteenth century, the resultant action and 
reaction must have become mighty factors in human history. 
The " Renaissance," the " Reformation," the " French Revolu- 
tion," the " Industrial Revolution," " Nationalism and Democ- 
racy," have been examined, described and evaluated with refer- 
ence to the particular period of which they form a part. But 
a movement greater than these and contemporaneous with 
them has been comparatively ignored. Actually they seem 
to have been born and bred in Europe alone, and thus to 
have communicated their influence to the rest of the world ; 
and yet, how far were they in reality the product of Europe's 
ventures beyond its own frontiers; and if not wholly the 
product, how far was their inception or development affected 
by such ventures oversea and overland in distant portions of 
the earth? This is a question that has remained substantially 
without an answer. 

Wherever, accordingly, the energies of Europeans in modern 
times have ranged beyond the bounds of their continent, into 
America, Africa, Asia, Australia and the isles of the sea, 
the results that followed have been viewed more or less as 
incidents in the national experience of a particular state. If 
Europeans settled in a remote region or dealt with its inhabi- 
tants, the phenomena to which this association gave rise have 
not been held to possess a significance of their own, quite apart 
from the areas or persons or nation immediately concerned. 
The successive widening through the centuries of the relation- 
ship between Europeans and non-Europeans and their respec- 
tive territories, was, it has been assumed, a feature peculiar to 
the local history of the participants, which had no meaning as 
a tremendously potent factor in the evolution of mankind. 

If we narrow the field of observation to any particular 
present-day European nation, which holds possessions located 
elsewhere than on the continent of Europe and inhabited by 
peoples not of European ancestry, or which maintains close 
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connections with countries reputed " backward," regardless of 
the ancestry of their citizens, we are likely to view the relations 
thus existing partly from the standpoint of a more or less evi- 
dent imperialism and partly from that of the " white man's bur- 
den," the former inherited from the period before the nineteenth 
century and the latter a product of subsequent growth. Just 
as the one suggests exploitation, so the other conveys the idea 
ot the duty of imparting the blessings of the European type of 
civilization — or rather the concept of what that stage of prog- 
ress may be. In both policies contempt for an assumed in- 
ferior seems implicit. A nation holding dependencies tenanted 
by "backward" folk is indeed only too prone to regard its 
own mission to them as one intended solely for their benefit. 
That other countries similarly advantaged or encumbered are 
engaged in a like occupation it will freely admit, provided, 
however, that the boundaries of their respective spheres of 
ownership or action are kept sufficiently far apart. Should the 
lines overlap and sharp competition ensue, then the other nation 
perforce must be cherishing imperialistic designs that menace 
the peace of the world. 

On the other hand, one often hears the term " world " applied 
to a thousand varieties of action among nations and peoples. 
" World commerce," " world politics," " world congresses," 
" world courts," and " world leagues " are expressions freely 
used with reference to all sorts of possible adjustments among 
aggregations of humanity, and without the slightest attempt 
to ascertain the conditions under which it has become pos- 
sible to discuss such phenomena. So, too, the present and 
future of so-called " backward " countries and peoples located 
beyond the confines of Europe occupy many a page of print 
and furnish many a topic for public and private discourse ; but 
the circumstances under which those countries and peoples 
have come within the knowledge, and been rendered subject to 
the influence or control, of Europeans, and the nature also of 
the relationship thus set up, have never been investigated so as 
to furnish the background or antecedents indispensable for 
understanding them. Only when a world consciousness, as it 
were, has been attained on the basis of how and why it has 
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come about, will anything like a genuine universality of co- 
operation in conducting the affairs of mankind be possible of 
realization. 

Given these aspects of the matter, it is not strange that Euro- 
pean statesmen should be prone to regard the interests of 
humanity at large as more or less coterminous with those of 
their own countries, and consider them from the angle of their 
own racial or national psychology. Familiar enough with 
"European history" and "European affairs," believing them 
to be the outcome of European conditions alone, they are dis- 
posed to think that what has proved to be a suitable course 
of action in a recent past, or appears to be the most obvious 
consequence of an existing situation in Europe, will suffice to 
determine a most suitable future for all lands and peoples on 
the globe. Until, therefore, an adequate knowledge of the in- 
teraction of European and non-European which has been gath- 
ering intensity for half a millennium has been acquired, until the 
profound significance of the colossal transformation which 
human relationships the world over have undergone during that 
period, comes to be appreciated in the measure of its worth, the 
"forward peoples" of Europe will continue to -look for guid- 
ance and inspiration backward over " European history," and 
" backward peoples " elsewhere will be made to look forward, 
in accordance with rules of procedure current among the nations 
of Europe or of European stock, and derived wholly from their 
dealings with one another. As in the case of the story of 
European migration itself, the indebtedness of the rest of the 
world to Europe and the indebtedness of Europe to the rest of 
the world, in all that counts for the general progress of civiliza- 
tion in modern times, await their chronicler and interpreter. 

The history of European colonization, moreover, should not 
be confounded with that of the expansion of Europe. Colon- 
ization has to do with the processes by which a given country 
has acquired, governed and utilized distant territories. It con- 
siders the course of discovery, exploration and settlement or 
occupation. It treats, also, the political and economic institu- 
tions thereby implanted. From an economic standpoint, in- 
deed, colonization may be looked upon as an agency for 
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exploiting the wealth of the world, by opening special outlets 
for the emigrants, industries and capital of the colonizing nation. 
In the history of colonization, moreover, the emphasis through- 
out is placed on given dependencies as so many offshoots of a 
parent stem, or else as areas to be developed partly — and 
doubtless chiefly — in the interests of a particular European 
country, and partly in their own. Whether one or the other 
solicitude be in evidence, the regions affected are assumed to 
have an evolution peculiarly local, and yet to stand in a certain 
political and economic relation to the state that controls them. 

The history of the expansion of Europe, on the other hand, 
includes colonization and vastly more. It may be regarded, in 
fact, as the record of the interpenetration of Europeans and 
non-Europeans the world over in all departments of human 
activity. Two fundamental concepts are inherent in its in- 
terpretation. Of these the first is that dependencies, other 
than mere seaports and their restricted hinterland, are the 
germs of new societies and possibly of new nations. Their 
inhabitants are communities drawn in greater or less degree 
from European race stocks, or else composed largely of non- 
Europeans. In either case they are adapting themselves to a 
new environment. So far as the Europeans are concerned, the 
environment is the natural one of the locality into which they 
have transplanted themselves; whereas the environment for 
the native peoples is that artificially established for them by 
the Europeans. This mutuality of environmental operation, 
European and non-European, works in two ways. It involves 
an application to native lands and peoples of ideas, institutions, 
usages and commodities derived from Europe, and determines 
the extent to which the native type of civilization or barbarism 
may be affected. Similarly, in a reverse sense, it connotes the 
adoption or adaptation by the Europeans of elements drawn 
from native conditions, both of country and of people, which 
modify what they have brought from home. Just as the 
Europeans influence the natives and their surroundings, so in 
some degree are they themselves influenced. 

The second fundamental concept of the expansion of Europe 
s that whatever Europeans have done oversea and overland 
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beyond their frontiers forms an essential part of the history 
of their particular nations and of the continent as a whole. 
The concept is divisible into two phases, of which one may 
be called the " outward," and the other the " homeward " 
movement. The former concerns the transmission of Euro- 
pean ideas and institutions and the modifications they undergo 
in contact with their new environment. The latter betokens the 
results that follow for Europe itself — the influence of such 
activities upon European civilization proper, and in particular 
upon the local life and thought of the nations more directly 
engaged in the work of expansion. Here again a process of 
interaction is observable. It reveals both the impress made on 
the civilization of Europe by what the Europeans carry back 
from their distant ventures, and the manner in which these 
exotic contributions to European life and thought undergo a 
change amid new conditions of existence. 

Of the two phases of the second fundamental concept, the 
latter is far the more significant, not only because it refers to 
Europe itself, but because it has been so long without recogni- 
tion. Well may the European proudly tell of what he has d6ne, 
or thinks he has done, for the " little brown brother," or some 
other beneficiary of the " white man's burden." But what has 
the " little brown brother" done for him? How have his land, 
his people, his circumstances, been of benefit or detriment to 
the European and his country? In what respects has the de- 
velopment of civilization in Europe been moulded by factors 
and forces born outside its geographical bounds? These in- 
deed are paramount questions. 

As a historical concept, therefore, the expansion of Europe 
may be summarized to mean simply, that Europe has borne 
its civilization to other parts of the world, and has brought back 
a variety of things that have altered its life and thought at 
home. In the process two general movements are apparent : 
the outgoing and the incoming. Operative in each movement, 
similarly, are two interacting factors : the one that has been 
given, and the one that has been received. To put the matter 
allegorically : Young Europe has gone forth on a venturesome 
journey over the world. He has taken with him an assortment 
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of ideas, customs, institutions and commodities, which he has 
planted and reared in divers regions and among divers peoples. 
These have taken root. Some have flourished and others de- 
cayed ; but so long as he has remained on the scene, he has 
himself become subject to influences quite unlike those he had 
felt before he came. Eventually he has gone back, laden with 
a new assortment of ideas, customs, institutions and commodi- 
ties. These also he has planted and reared, but in the process 
of adoption or adaptation they too have undergone changes 
which differentiate them from their original state. Thus Young 
Europe has enriched lands and peoples who had recked little 
or nought of Europe and its ways, and has bestowed new wealth 
upon his old home. 

For convenience in examining more specifically what has 
been accomplished in the process of expansion, the " outward " 
movement may be entitled " the transit of European ideas and 
institutions," and the " homeward," in its turn, " the reaction 
on European life and thought." The former would involve a 
consideration of the spread of European civilization from the 
several standpoints — handled concretely and comparatively — 
of policy, administration, society, industry, commerce and cul- 
ture. The latter, similarly, would require a discussion of the 
influences, alike social, industrial, commercial, financial, intel- 
lectual and political which, as so many consequences of Euro- 
pean effort abroad, introduce great changes into European 
conditions at home. With the same object of convenience in 
view, the study of the double results of expansion under these 
two main captions may be divided chronologically into two 
phases, viz., from the beginning of the fifteenth century to the 
close of the eighteenth, and from this point onward to the 
present time. Just as in the earlier period, the Atlantic Ocean 
and America bulk large as the areas of expansion, so in the 
latter, the Pacific Ocean and Asia are the chief scenes of Euro- 
pean endeavor. Whether in point of time, any particular force 
or factor operates in one period or the other, is of relatively 
little moment; the important thing to be ascertained, describ- 
ed and evaluated is rather the nature and the extent of its share 
in promoting the Europeanization of the world, and, conversely, 
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in affecting the course of development in Europe itself. Neither 
should the fact that certain European nations were powerful 
during a given period and fell subsequently into decadence, 
while others rose in their stead, be held so essential to determ- 
ine, as the question of how far the impress they made has been 
an abiding one — influential then and influential now, though 
altered in the lapse of years. The permanence of whatever 
has been transmitted is the keynote constantly to be sounded. 

As soon, however, as a European dependency has gained its 
independence, it ceases to belong to the field of European ex- 
pansion proper. While remaining, of course, a country inhab- 
ited by people wholly or dominantly of European stock, and 
maintaining much the same relationship with Europe as before, 
except for the political tie, it should be regarded rather as a 
nation that is itself engaged in the work of expansion on its own 
account. Of this phenomenon the United States is the capital 
example. Up to the attainment of their independence, the 
thirteen colonies can hardly be said to have had a " colonial 
history." Whatever the impress received or imparted, they 
and the other continental areas now included in this country 
were regions owned or claimed by European nations. As such 
their history was merely part of that of the nations in question. 
But when the thirteen colonies became the United States, and the 
latter acquired domains of its own to the westward and south- 
ward, it began then to have a " colonial history." Independence 
of Europe, accordingly, meant the beginnings of a separate 
career of expansion, to a great extent in the case of this coun- 
try and to a less extent in the case of those which once were 
dominions in America of Spain and Portugal. With reason, 
indeed, it might be asserted that the United States itself is a 
product of its own expansion westward through the heart of 
North America. 

On the other hand, a nation originally non-European like 
Japan, which, without political subjection to any European state, 
has undergone and is still undergoing Europeanization, has a 
highly important place in the expansion of Europe, though in 
a mediate sense. It has been a voluntary adapter, as well as 
recipient, of such elements of European civilization as have 
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suited its particular needs. Thus strengthened and energized, 
it has sought to enact the rdle of the harmonizer of Oriental 
and Occidental, to form the connecting link or bridge between 
East and West. And, as an essential part of this r6le, it aims 
to be the filter through which in large measure Europeanization 
shall pass to its huge western neighbor on the Asiatic mainland. 
Japan, therefore, may be looked upon as both a product of the 
expansion of Europe and an intermediary for its extension to 
China. It has not been " opened " so much, perhaps, for the en- 
try of European influence as to enable the Japanese themselves 
to come out and learn from Europe on their own account ! 

Having due regard for the convenient chronological division 
of the study of expansion into the two main periods above in- 
dicated, within each of which the " outward " and the " home- 
ward " movements would find their respective places, one may 
proceed to formulate a statement of some of the things that 
might conceivably be included in each of the several stand- 
points mentioned in connection with " the transit of European 
ideas and institutions." Here again, it must be remembered 
that the emphasis should be laid upon fixing, so far as possible, 
the extent to which the important factors of one sort or another 
have been actually influential in shaping, for good or ill, the 
circumstances of the lands and peoples to whose shores the 
Europeans went. 

The term " policy," as the first of the standpoints to be con- 
sidered, is serviceable, perhaps, as a general designation for the 
motives, methods and characteristics visible in the process by 
which the nations of Europe have widened their sphere of 
action over the world. It would include, for example, a class- 
ification of dependencies and the successive changes which they 
have undergone in concept, nature and nomenclature, a survey 
of geographical conditions, both in Europe and outside of it, as 
determinants of the course of expansion, and a comparative 
treatment, also, along broad lines, of the ways in which each 
country and its representatives, alike private and official, have 
acted. To these ends the treatment would emphasize the fun- 
damental idea of progressive development from restriction to 
freedom, as between European nations and the lands and peo- 
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pies in the world at large with which they have come into con- 
tact. It would point out, among other things, how the absolute 
subordination of dependencies to the interests of European 
mother countries has given way gradually, in whole or in part, 
to a recognition of the former's rights and privileges, allowing 
the inhabitants of oversea possessions to share in the direction 
of their own affairs. Incidental to the process, the respective 
policies of " subjection," " autonomy," " assimilation " and 
" association " would be brought into view. But in passing, it 
might be remarked that no European state holding territories 
oversea in which the native population is far in excess of the 
European, permits real self-government there. Another source 
of guidance would be the tendency observable toward a closer 
union or understanding between the mother countries in Europe 
and their dependencies elsewhere. Still another factor in the 
discussion would be the struggle between the " empire-builders" 
and the men who have been disposed to confine ventures in 
territorial acquisition oversea to the work merely of defense, 
development and consolidation, or who have preferred to get 
rid, so far as might be possible, of such burdens. All these 
features, naturally, would be traced with a view to arriving at 
some preliminary estimate of the effects produced. 

Just as an examination of the geographical phenomena of the 
European nations themselves, which might bear upon their 
action abroad, would precede any account of their " policy," so 
a description of their human background at home, existing at 
the time they began their career of expansion, and a similar 
examination of the human background of the peoples, civilized 
and uncivilized, to whose regions they were about to direct 
their energies, would precede the respective accounts of " ad- 
ministration," " society," " industry," " commerce " and " cul- 
ture." Once this is understood, the interaction that has 
followed will be made comprehensible. 

The study of " administration " would include, of course, 
both the machinery and operation of the government set up in 
mother countries and that established in dependencies, subdi- 
viding the latter into its general or provincial, and its local 
branches. In this connection the successive efforts to adapt 
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administrative systems to the special conditions prevailing in 
each of the oversea possessions would require attention. So 
far as the civilized peoples, notably those of the Orient, are 
concerned, the treatment would deal with the introduction of 
European forms of government and means in general of enforc- 
ing public power, emphasizing the extent to which they have 
been actually imposed or voluntarily adopted, along with the 
corresponding modifications that have ensued. 

" Society," in its turn, might be viewed from the several 
angles of the relationships and distinctions visible among the 
European and non-European race-stocks, the varying attitude 
of Europeans toward native peoples, as well as the treatment 
actually accorded them, and the effects of the contact upon 
each of the human factors concerned. How the dissemination 
of Europeans over the earth has enabled them to gain an en- 
largement of number, an enhancement of strength, an increase 
of energy and a greater power of endurance, is an important 
feature of the subject. Another is the significant fact that not 
only this world-wide diffusion of Europeans, but also a migra- 
tion of Africans and Asiatics to regions outside their continents 
of origin has taken place, for which the expansion of Europe 
is directly responsible. While the forced migration of Africans 
has been practically ended by the abolition of negro slavery, 
the migration of Asiatics has been largely voluntary and has dis- 
played withal a marked tendency to increase. All three phases 
of migration, to be sure, have created problems of tremendous 
magnitude for the parties involved. What this mingling of 
European and non-European in one another's communities has 
meant, therefore, in the drawing of the " color line," in the 
awakening or intensifying of " race prejudice," in stimulating 
efforts on the part of Europeans to exclude Orientals from 
their domains, in dealing with the question whether separate- 
ness or amalgamation is the more desirable method of solving 
the " race problem," will have to be taken into account. So, 
also, will the consequences for aboriginal and civilized folk of the 
introduction among them of European manners, customs and 
habits, beneficial and injurious, the extent to which, for instance^ 
these factors have been conducive to native depopulation or the 
reverse. 
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" Industry " might be discussed with reference to the use 
and abuse of native, and even European, labor, whether involv- 
ing slavery, penal servitude in the case of transported convicts, 
or some other kind of compulsory service, indentures, contracts 
and similar devices, or the creation of more or less artificial 
incentives to work. It would call for a study of the various 
types of industry brought into application and of the introduc- 
tion of European plants, animals and implements, together with 
the utilization of those indigenous to the region concerned. 
The mighty impulse to the development of industrial forces 
and to the diversification of industrial enterprise, communicated 
by the inventive genius of Europeans, is obviously a further 
point to be examined. The same is true of the extent to 
which Europeans have made a proper use, or have simply 
squandered, the natural resources of the regions committed to 
their charge. How much, also, they have profited or suffered 
through an industrial competition, that they themselves have 
rendered possible, with non-Europeans and with Orientals in 
particular, is another topic of importance. In the same general 
connection, measures having to do with the establishment of 
European land systems, and with the propagation of the idea 
of individual, as opposed to communal, ownership or tenancy 
of landed property, would have to be considered. 

" Commerce," similarly, would include the theories and 
methods adopted by European nations for the promotion of 
trade with their dependencies and with non-European peoples 
unsubjected to their rule, even if subject to their influence. 
It would view the change in concept of a dependency from 
that of an area merely of exploitation, a place for the produc- 
tion of raw materials to supply the mother country and for the 
consumption of its manufactures and other commodities, into 
that of a region provided with natural resources to be devel- 
oped humanely and rationally for the benefit of both depend- 
ency and mother country, by an abolition of the slave traffic 
and a partial or total removal of vexatious and costly restric- 
tions. In like fashion it would observe the notion of " savages " 
and " Orientals " who have valuable property to be plundered, 
merging into the idea of materially backward peoples who 
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should be taught how to use for mankind at large the gifts 
that nature has bestowed upon them. It would take due heed, 
also, of the introduction of European business ideas and 
methods, and would emphasize the growing intimacy of con- 
tact between Europeans and non-Europeans, which has sprung 
from the extraordinary facilitation by the former of the means 
of transportation and communication that have made distance 
negligible and brought the peoples of the earth closer together. 

The remaining feature of " the transit of European ideas and 
institutions " to be examined would be the spread of European 
culture, of the European type of non-material civilization, con- 
veyed through language, religion and education. Retained by 
transplanted European communities that have become actually 
or substantially independent of their respective mother coun- 
tries, impressed upon native peoples in an ever-widening circuit 
of influence, and gained also through the residence of non- 
Europeans in Europe itself, they have had a potency of appeal 
stronger by far than the factors of government, social adjust- 
ment, labor and trade. Because of their application and dif- 
fusion it has become possible to speak accurately of the " Euro- 
peanization " of the world ; and the reason is that, making all 
allowance for both partial success and absolute failure, they 
have reached the mind and heart of non-Europeans, and have 
not, as in the case of the other agencies in question, affected in 
the main the bodily senses alone. 

One way in which European languages have proved service- 
able is the contribution they have made to the writing of history 
across the map. How Europeans have christened the various 
localities they have visited or occupied reveals not only their 
movements, but the impressions left upon their minds and their 
recollections of the mother country, its customs and beliefs, 
made vivid by the sight of new lands and peoples. The study 
of place-names is important in this connection. More impor- 
tant still is the way in which various forms of European speech 
have become prevalent in vast regions of the earth where 
nought before had been heard but the sounds of nature and 
the utterances of aboriginal man. How they have been blended 
with native idioms into a common language of intercourse be- 
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tween Europeans and non-Europeans, how they have encircled 
the vocabulary of many a civilized folk in Asia and Africa, and 
how by such contact with native tongues they have undergone 
profound modifications in their own structure, are interesting 
subjects of inquiry. 

Though tending steadily to a dissolution of the close bond of 
relationship in which they have long stood, religion and educa- 
tion have continued to be regarded as co-laborers in the task 
of widening the area of European culture. The usefulness of 
missionaries, furthermore, not only for the uplift of the native 
mind and soul, but also for the promotion of political and eco- 
nomic objects, has been fully appreciated by many a European 
nation in its enterprises oversea, and the knowledge acted upon. 
Whatever may have been the case in the earlier stages of ex- 
pansion, certainly in later years the Protestant states of Europe 
have vied with their Catholic fellows, directly or indirectly, in 
lending support to the men of piety who have striven to con- 
vert the heathen and the infidel to Christianity, and thus to 
impart a knowledge of the civilization with which it is associ- 
ated, as well as to inculcate a sense of loyalty to the particular 
type of it which happened to be predominant in a given Euro- 
pean country. How the several plans of action followed by 
church and government, with or without actual cooperation 
or antagonism between them and how the activities of private 
individuals and organizations have operated, and the relative 
amount of success they have attained, are essential questions to 
be answered by the study of European achievement in other 
lands. 

Of equal importance is the theme of European education 
among peoples of alien stock. Here, to be sure, many of the 
characteristics visible in the case of religious propaganda are 
quite perceptible ; but the field of observation should be broad- 
ened so as to comprise intellectual interests of a distinctly 
secular cast. An account of them should deal, not alone with 
education in the ordinary sense, but also with the introduction 
of European learning in general, whatever the especial nature 
of its manifestation. And in this connection, as with the other 
phases of the contact between the European and the non- 
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European already mentioned, it must be remembered that con- 
tact has resulted in education for both. The form in which it 
has been imparted by the latter may not seem precisely to fit 
the technical definition of the word " education," but it has been 
very real nevertheless. To what extent, for example, the In- 
dian, the negro and the Asiatic have taught the European, who 
came to reside in their lands as master or neighbor, is a valu- 
able, albeit an unwritten, page of history. 

William R. Shepherd. 

Columbia University. 



